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cornstacks. At intervals appeared the squires' state-
lier mansions, embowered in the patrician trees of his
park, and hard by the grey old churches with sleep-
compelling pews were the parsonages where the
squire's younger son was quartered, not yet prescient
of the "movement," and free at least from "too
much zeal." In such districts the eighteenth century
calm lingered pleasantly, and the ideal types repre-
sented by Sir Eoger de Coverley and the Vicar of
Wakefield, or by Squire Western and Trulliber, might
still be recognised. A Sir Eoger Newdigate had ac-
quired a taste, and here and there clerical calm was
teing ruffled by Evangelical or Methodist agitation.
But the district was one of "protuberant optimists, sure
that Old England was the best of all possible countries,
and that if there were any facts which had not fallen
under their own observation they were facts not worth
observing." The traveller, it is true, might soon come
upon a very different scene. The coach would emerge
from the deep-rutted lanes into a village " dingy with
coal-dust, noisy with the shaking of looms," or " would
rattle over the pavement of a manufacturing town,
the scene of riots and trade-union meetings." The
land around him was blackened with coal-pits, and
the population was by no means convinced that all
change must be for the worse; and yet these busy
scenes seemed "to make but crowded nests in the
midst of the large-spaced, slow-moving life of home-
stead and far-away cottages and oak-sheltered parks."
In the quiet agricultural region, squire and parson,
and the whole social machinery of which they repre-
sented the mainspring, could still be accepted as part
of the unalterable system of things. The villager